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SOME RESULTS OF THE GALESBURG PLAN OF 
ELECTIVES 

The plan of electives in the high school of Galesburg, 111., 
has passed beyond the experimental stage and has become a 
practical working system in the school, finding favor with par- 
ents, pupils, and teachers and with those higher in authority in 
the schools. 

Galesburg has a population of but little over 18,000, and has 
comparatively few manufacturing establishments. It receives 
its support from the agricultural interests round about it. Its 
educational institutions, besides the public schools, comprise 
Knox and Lombard colleges, Brown's Business College, the 
Kindergarten Normal, the Lyceum, and Acidemia, the two last 
named being schools supported by the Catholic church. The 
only considerable element of foreign population is of Swedish 
descent. 

All studies in the high school were made elective in the fall 
of 1895. This change was not the result of trying a few elec- 
tives, but the new system was adopted at once, and the entire 
school was organized under it. Before that time there had been 
two courses in the school, and pupils were required to take one 
or the other. The number who did not attend the high school 
after finishing eighth grade and the number who did not complete 
their high-school course after commencing it led to a study of the 
reasons for such a condition of affairs. Those who did not finish 
their course in the high school were found mostly to be those 
who had failed in either Latin or algebra, and who preferred to 
leave school altogether rather than to continue when there was 
no hope of finishing the course. 

By examining a number of courses of study it was found 
that practically the only subject common to all courses was 
algebra. Every other study was subject to change. If this 
branch was put on the same basis as the others one could 
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arrange a course almost as he pleased and find good authority 
for so doing. This was done, and the privilege of making the 
arrangement was put into the hands of the pupil and the parent 
together with the teacher. 

The studies pursued in the school have been grouped under 
three courses for the convenience of pupils and parents in mak- 
ing a selection of studies, but this grouping is merely suggestive. 
There are no hard and fast lines between courses and a study 
in one course may be substituted for that of another whenever 
it is thought best. The pupil by and with the advice of his 
parents and teacher chooses the studies he is to pursue for the 
term, and at the end of the time he chooses those he will take 
for the next term. Each study, according to the number of 
months it is taken, is given a certain number of credits and when 
the required number of credits have been made, a diploma is 
issued, bearing on its face the subjects pursued in the school 
and the number of credits given to each. There are twenty-four 
subjects taught in the high school, which give 183 credits. 

A credit is a month's work in a subject recited daily and 
pursued to completion. Thus, algebra which is studied one year 
of nine months, when completed, gives nine credits, but if not 
completed, no credit whatever is given. Regular work in the 
school is three studies recited five times a week, and one recited 
twice a week, and during the last two years one study recited 
once a week. For local reasons there are but three years in the 
high-school course. The number of credits required for gradu- 
ation is 100. 

From the record of the class that was graduated last June 
two tables are given, showing from two standpoints the result of 
the work done under this plan. This class is taken since it is 
far enough removed from the introduction of the system to be 
little affected by the novelty of the plan. The class numbered 
ninety-four, thirty-two boys and sixty-two girls. 

The subjects taught in the school may be grouped under six 
heads, and the per cent, of credits made by the whole class 
throughout the entire course is distributed among the subjects 
as follows : 
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Manual training - q% per cent. 

Mathematics - - - - 13^ 

Latin 14^ 

Science 163^ 

History 20 # 

English 25 % 



Total .... 


- 


100 ' 
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The per cent, of the class taking 


the 


various subjects is here 


given : 














cent. 


General history ... 


- 


97 




English history 


- 


- 56 ' 




United States history 


- 


62 








- 75 ' 




Geometry ... - 


- 


46 ' 




Physics - 


- 


- 66 




Bookkeeping 


- 


46 ' 




Stenography ... 


- 


- 39 




Botany .... 


- 


88 




Civil government 


- 


- 89 ' 




English .... 


- 


100 ' 




Manual training 


- 


- 45 


' of boys only 



The greatest benefits of the elective system in the school 
cannot be shown by per cents. The parent has a more lively 
and abiding interest in the work his child is taking in the school 
when his opinion and wishes as to what his child should study 
may be followed. To find out the parents' wishes has led to a 
meeting of the parents and their children with the teachers of 
the eighth grade and of the high-school to talk over the course 
of study of the high-school in order to determine the course for 
each child to take. This we have named " Eighth Grade Day," 
This meeting is held at the high-school building in the spring 
before school closes for the summer vacation. A short pro- 
gram is given by high-school pupils, and the course of study is 
explained. The eighth grade pupils are given a card to be filled 
out stating the studies to be taken the first term, or first year, as 
they may see fit. This card is to be signed by the eighth 
grade teacher and by the parent. Here the advice of the eighth 
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grade teacher is of value to both the pupils and the parents. If 
during the summer the parent should see fit to make a change 
in the work to be taken, he is at liberty to do so. When a pupil 
is to drop a study or take another in its place, it must be done 
with the consent of the parent. Parents very generally attend 
" Eighth Grade Day," and show much interest in its discus- 
sions. 

It is the earnest wish and desire of parents to do the best for 
their children. The teacher should have the same feeling, and 
the only way for the parents and the teacher to do the best for 
them will be to meet on a common basis and determine what 
ought to be done. The opportunity to do this is supplied by the 
elective course. The school, in allowing the parent to select the 
studies his children are to pursue, is not granting him a privilege 
but is respecting his rights. 

There are advantages to the pupils in the elective system. 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, gives as the foremost 
educational movement of the century the elective system of 
studies, and further states that the system bears the same 
relation to education that the Reformation did to religious 
thought. It gives freedom to the individual. Whenever free- 
dom is granted to people there are always those who deplore the 
action on the ground that those to whom it is granted are not 
capable of using it wisely. Lack of judgment and immaturity 
of mind on the part of pupils, and ignorance on the part of 
parents, can hardly be assigned as valid reasons why parents and 
pupils cannot be given the freedom to select one subject for a 
short time, when they have to choose several subjects for a long 
time whenever a high-school course is begun under the iron-clad 
system. Is it not quite as reasonable to allow them to choose 
one subject with the privilege of correcting a mistake, if one 
be made, as to compel them to choose a number of subjects 
with no means of rectifying a blunder they were forced to 
make ? 

Such reasons, moreover, would be more convincing if those 
who make courses of studies themselves were agreed as to what 
is the best course, or group of studies, to be pursued, but how 
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do they agree ? They vary quite as much in their opinions as 
do the parents and pupils. One can see from an examination of 
the foregoing tables that the general result is not far different 
from that a fixed course would attain, so far as the studies 
selected are concerned, but the motives of the pupils and their 
spirit in doing their work is as different as the interest the pro- 
prietor takes in his business differs from that a mere clerk takes 
in it. 

This motive for work is greatly strengthened and nurtured 
by an elective course. It makes the school more a place of 
business, for the pupils begin to realize a responsibility in their 
work. They take up their chosen work with a vim and vigor 
born of a spirit of interest, and coupled with a feeling of joy. 
This leads pupils to do more work than is required of them. 
The last class above referred to made an average for the 
entire class of 6 per cent, more credits than are required for 
graduation. There were but five in the class who made an even 
hundred credits. Each of the others made more than that 
number. 

With an elective system the teachers are put on a plane for 
better teaching. They become advisors and counselors of the 
pupils, and are no longer autocrats and dictators. They are 
given the opportunity to adjust the system to the individual and 
to retain what is best in both. To find the capabilities of 
the pupil and to start him to work along those lines ought to be 
the constant aim of the teacher, and the elective course makes 
this possible. By this means very often a child is held in 
school at one of the most critical periods of his life and kept at 
work, which is of far more importance to him than that he 
is taking some particular group of studies. There are many 
cases in the school where pupils thus held to complete their 
course have later entered college, though they did not take the 
studies in the college entrance requirements. Often the best 
preparation for college is the earnest desire to know more. 

Under the elective course of study the high school has 
grown in five years from an enrollment of 234 to that of 500, 
while the city has grown in ten years from 15,000 to 18,000, and 
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this increase in the enrollment of the school is largely due to the 
advantages of the elective system. 

F. D. Thomson 
Galesburg 

[As a supplement to this article we append the program of studies, that 
our readers may understand more clearly the work that is done in this high 
school. As Mr. Thomson explains, the work of the school is intended to 
meet local conditions, and so from the program of studies certain subjects 
are omitted, either because they are provided for in some other educational 
institution in the city or because there is no demand for them. We hope 
that the authorities will soon add another year to the course, and provide for 
the teaching of French and German. — The Editor."] 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY, GALESBURG, ILL. 
SCIENTIFIC COURSE 



Year 


First term, sixteen weeks 


Second term, twelve weeks 


Third term, eight weeks 


Junior \ 

{ 


i. Ancient History (4). 

2. Algebra. 

3. Physiology. 

4. *Authors (2) : Irving, 

Addison. 


1. Mediaeval History (2). 

2. Algebra. 

3. Physiology (5) Botany, 

4. *Authors (2) : Scott, 

Merchant of Venice. 


1. Modern History (3). 

2. Algebra (9). 

3, Botany (4}. 

4, *Authors(i): Longfellow. 


Middle < 


1. English History (4). 

2. Geometry, 

3. Physics. 

4. * Authors (2) : George 

Eliot, Hawthorne. 


1. English Composition. 

2. Geometry (6). 

3. Physics. 

4. Authors (2) : Julius 
Caesar, Lowell's Lincoln. 


1. English Composition (5). 

2. Geometry (3). 

3. Physics (9). 

4. *Authors (1) : Macaulay. 


Senior < 
I 


1. Rhetoric (4). 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Civics (4)* 

4. * Authors (2): Tennyson, 

Carlyle. 


1. U. S. History. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Civics (3). 

4. *Authors (2): Hamlet. 


1. U. S. History (5). 

2. Chemistry (9). 

3. Physical Geography (2). 

4. *Authors(i): Emerson. 





LATIN 


(college) COURSE 




Year 


First term, sixteen weeks 


Second term, twelve weeks 


Third term, eight weeks 


r 

Junior < 


1. Latin Reader. 

2. Algebra. 

3. Physiology. 

4. *Authors (2) : Irving, 

Addison. 


1. Latin Reader. 

2. Algebra. 

3. Physiology (5) Botany. 

4. *Authors (2) : Scott, 

Merchant of Venice. 


1, Latin Reader (9). 

2. Algebra (9). 

3. Botany (4). 

4, *Authors(i): Longfellow. 


Middle < 


1. Caesar. 

2. Geometry. 

3. Ancient History (4). 

4. *Authors (2) : George 

EHot, Hawthorne. 


1. Caesar (7). 

2. Geometry (6), 

3. Mediaeval History (2). 

4. *Authors (2) : Julius 
Caesar, Lowell's Lincoln. 


1. Cicero, 

2. Solid Geometry (3)-. 

3. Modern History (3). 

4. * Authors (1) : Macaulay, 


Senior < 


1. Cicero (6). 

2. Physics. 

3. Civics (3), Rhetoric (2). 

4. *Authors (2): Tennyson, 

Carlyle. 


1. Virgil. 

2. Physics. 

3. Civics. 

4. *Authors (2) : Hamlet. 


1. Virgil (5). 

2. Physics (9). 

3. Physical Geography (2). 

4. *Authors (1) : Emerson. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE 



Year 


First term, sixteen weeks 


Second term, twelve weeks 


Third term, eight weeks 


Junior \ 

1 
I 


1. Ancient History (4). 

2. Bookkeeping. 

3. Physiology. 

4. *Authors (2) : Irving, 

Addison. 


1. Mediaeval History (2). 

2. Bookkeeping. 

3. Physiology (5) Botany. 

4. *Authors (2) : Scott, 

Merchant of Venice. 


1. Modern History (3). 

2. Bookkeeping (9). 

3. Botany (4). 

4. *Authors(i): Longfellow. 


Middle < 


1. English History (4). 

2. Stenography and Type- 

writing. 

3. Commercial Arithmetic, 

4. Authors (2) : George 

Eliot, Hawthorne. 


1. English Composition. 

2. Stenography and Type- 

writing, 

3. Commercial Arithmetic. 

4. *Authors (2) : Julius 
Caesar, Lowell s Lincoln. 


1. English Composition (5). 

2. Stenography and Type- 

writing (9). 

3. Commercial Arithme- 

tic (9). 

4. *Authors (1) : Macaulay, 


Senior < 


1. Rhetoric (4). 

2. Physics. 

3. Civics (4). 

4. 'Authors (2) : Tennyson, 

Carlyle, 


1. Commercial Law. 

2. Physics (5) Zoology. 

3. Civics (3). 

4. *Authors (2) : Hamlet. 


1. Commercial Law (5). 

2. Zoology (4). 

3. Physical Geography (2). 

4. *Authors (1) : Emerson. 



*Two recitations a week. 

Manual Training may be taken with each year's work, giving 4 credits per year. Mechanical 
Drawing once a week gives 2 credits a year. 

Rhetorical work is a part of each course in the last two years, and 3 credits may be obtained each 
year for it. 



